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RANGOON. 


Rangoon is the principal seaport 
of the Burman Empire, in South 
fastern Asia. It is situated near 
the entrance of the Rangoon river. 
The engraving above is a view of 
thecity as seen from the river. Rev. 
Howard Malcom visited it in 1836, 
and describes it as follows: 

“So wretched a looking town of 
ijssize, | have nowhere seen. The 
cily is spread upon a part of a vast 
neadow, but little above high tides, 
nd at this season resembling a neg- 
lected swamp. The approach from 
the sea reveals nothing but a few 
wooden houses between the city wall 
mdtneshore. The fortifiations are 
gfno avail against modern modes of 
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jw oftimbers set in the ground, ri- 
sing to the height of about J8 feet, with a narrow platform 
wouing round inside for musketeers, and a few cannon, 
pthaps half a dozen in all, lying at the gateways, in a 
weless condition. Some considerable streets are back of 
he town, Outside the walls. 

“The entire population is estimated at 50,000, but that 
jsprobably too much, ‘There is no other seaport in the 
apire but Bassein, which has little trade, and the city 
jands next in importance to Ava; yet there is literally 
plhing in it that can interest a traveller. A dozen for- 
igners, chiefly Mongols, have brick tenements very shab- 
y. There are also four or five small brick places of wor- 
hip for foreigners, and a miserable custom house. Be- 
ide these, it is a city of bamboo huts, comfortable for this 
yople, considering their habits and climate; but in ap- 
arance as palty as possible. Cellars are. unknown, and 
|the houses are raised two or three feet above the ground 
coolness and ventilation. As the floors are of split 
amboo, all dirt falls through, and what is not picked up 
y crows, dogs, fowls, &vc., is occasionally swept out and 
med, 

“The streets are narrow, and paved with half-burnt 
hicks, which, as wheel carriages are not allowed within 
ecity, are in tolerable repair. There is neither wharf 
ptquay. In four or five places are wooden stairs, at which 
mall boats may land passengers; but even these do not 
uend within twenty feet of low water mark, Vessels lie 
ithe stream, and discharge into boats, from which the 
pckages, slang to a bamboo, are lugged on men’s shoul- 
lets to the Custom House.” 


SMHoral Tales. 
































ORIGINAL. 


BERTHA; THE FAITHFUL SERVANT. 


CHAPTER I, 


The cottage of Donald Scott was filled with sad faces, 
mthe night of the New Year. The mother’s usually 
leerful smile had given place to an anxious, troubled 
k, while Donald, himself, tried in vain to shake off 
ie feelings of sadness which oppressed him. As to the 
lildren, they did not attempt to conceal ‘their tears, 
tle Jeanie and Effie, ‘‘ two rose buds on one stem,” as 
fond mother called her twins, had seated themselves 
lose by their sister Bertha, and nestled their sunny heads 
P her bosom. Duncan, a bold, bright boy of twelve, 
ood, manfully struggling with his tears, and whispering 
his sister Bessie, who had covered her face with her 
ands, that they would try totake Bertha’s place ia the 
‘ily. Would my young readers know what dark cloud 
td cast a shadow over this happy family? Bertha, the 
Hest, the kiad, affectionate sister, the dutiful daughter, 
spending her last evening at home, before going out 
 ervice. {t was the announcement of this that called 
* teats so quickly into the mother’s eye, and made the 
lildren’s young hearts so full of grief. 

Donald Scott was an honest, hard-working Scotchman, 
ho had sought in America, the asylum for himself and 
litle ones. Settling in the western part of New York 
te,he managed, by industry and the greatest economy, 
:Upport his family, and to purchase asmall cottage, where 
'Y lived frugally and happily. But his children were 
wing up, his expenses became every day greater, and 
‘uald felt that the older ones must do something fur 
“selves, Bertha, the eldest, was now fifieen, and she 
“'lo be the first to go out into the world, aud carve out 
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her own fortunes. 
miles from Donald’s cottage, was in want of a girl to take 
care of his young children, and Bertha was to make her 
first experiment. with Squire Bates as a nursery maid. 
Having given our readers the cause of the unusual sad- 
ness in Donald’s cottage, they will not wonder at it, par- 
ticularly when they think how dependent the younger 


A wealthy farmer, living about two 


members of a poor family are upon the oldest sister. Ber- 
tha was their comforter in trouble, their adviser in diffi- 
culty, their nurse in sickness, and their kind friend to sym- 
pathize in all their little joys and sorrows. More than all 
this, she was the help meet to her mother, whose cares 
were numerous; and to her father when he returned tired 
from his work, Bertha’s voice, as she sung the “ auld 
Scotch songs,” sounded most sweetly, and carried him 
back to good auld Scotland, far o’er the sea. All these 
good qualities united to make them dread to lose her, and 
it was not till Donald took “down the large family Bible, 
and begun to read the evening Psalm, that Effie and Jeanie 
hushed their sobs, and the mother dried her tears. Don- 
ald’s voice had not its usual firmness, as he begun to 
read that beautiful Psalm, commencing “‘ The Lord is my 
Shepherd, I shall not want,” but as he concluded, ‘* Sure- 
ly goodness and mercy shall follow me all the days of my 
life, and I will dwell in the house of the Lord forever,” 
his voice had regained its strength, and that family circle 
felthow good it was to gotothe Word of God for comfort. 
They knelt in prayer; and the father commended their 
loved one to the Shepherd of Israel, praying that he would 
not suffer this lamb to stray from the fold. 

The next day Bertha left her father’s cottage for her 
new home. We will not describe the parting; that it was 
a sad one, we cannot doubt. But, with a brave, hopeful 
heart, she bade them all farewell, and took her way across 
the fields, to the dwelling of her new master. The walk 
was not a very long one, and Bertha was at the farmer’s 
gate befure the sun had been long above the horizon. 
Bridget the cook, received the new comer, and led her 
into the breakfast room, where the farmer and his wife 
were sitting at breakfast. ‘The farmer was a hearty, good 
natured louking man of fifty, whose pleasant, smiling face, 
at once assured Bertha that she should find in him a kind 
master. Mrs. Bates bore no such marks of amiability in 
her expression, and, as she eyed poor Bertha from head to 
foot, it was plain that she determined not to like her new 
servant. ‘his impression was not lessened, when she 
said, in a sharp, shrill voice, 

** And so, Squire Bates, I suppose this is the new ser- 
vant you have engaged to take care of the children. I 
really should suppose you might have consulted me, be- 
fore engaging her.” P 

«| should have asked you, my dear, if you had not been 
out of town, and I thought it would be a pity to lose the 
chance of so good a girl, as I am sure this lass is, by wait- 
ing a week for your consent.” 

‘* Well, well, we shall see how good a girl she is;” re- 
joined his wife, in a tone of voice, which gave the im- 
pression that she had not much faith in her husband’s 
judgment, on the subject of domestics. ‘Then turning to 
Bertha, who was standing patiently, to receive her mis- 
tress’ orders, she said, ‘* Now you have come, Miss, I hope 
you willdo your best. Have you ever worked out before?” 

‘*No, Ma’am. I have always lived at home till now; 
but I have been accustomed to help my mother, and take 
care of the children,” replied Bertha. 

** Just as I supposed, Squire Bates ;” exclaimed the lady. 
“You may depend upon it, she will not suit me, -for I 
do’nt doubt she has been quite.a lady of leisure.’” Then, 
turning to the poor girl, who was trembling lest she should 








be instantly sent back to her parents, she said, ‘‘ But you 
will have to lay aside all your high notions here, miss, I 
can tell you.” 

‘Come, Nancy,” interposed the good natured Squire, 
“*T think you have kept Bertha upon the rack long enough. 
Suppose, now, you show her her room, and tell her what 
will have to do.” 

Mrs. Bates, in no very amiable mood, accordingly led 
the way to a small room in the attic, which she informed 
Bertha, was to be hers, and then led her into the nur- 
sery, where the children were eating their breakfast. A 
little flaxen headed boy of three, and a girl of five, were 
seated at their bowls of bread and milk, and, as soon as 
they saw Bertha enter, they laid down their spoons, and 
looked at her, with all the curiosity natural to children. 
Little Fanny seemed to feel at once attracted by the kind 
smile, which she saw in Bertha’s face, for she slipped down 
from her chair, and came quietly and slowly up to her, 
and said: 

‘“‘ Are you the new girl we are tohave? I hope you 
are. I like you better than I did Betty, for she louked 
cross.” Betty was their former nurse, and no great fa- 
vorite with the children. 3 

This reception, so different from the mother’s, quite 
gladdened poor Bertha’s heart, and she entered upon her 
new charge, with a feeling of hopefulness, which, a mo- 
ment before, she did not possess. So true it is, that the 
kind, gentle words of a young child, will disperse the 
clouds, which fretfulness and ill temper have gathered. 
Arthur seemed to like the new nurse no Jess than his sis- 
ter, and that first day passed off so smoothly, that Syuire 
Bates protested that he should always select the girls in 
future himself. 


? 


CHAPTER II. 


Trials must come sooner or Jater. So Bertha thought, 
as one evening, about a week after her arrival xt the far- 
mers, she retired to her own room, and laid her weary 
head upon the pillow. She had, that day, been tried in 
various ways. Nothing seemed to have gone right. Mrs. 
Bates had found fault with her, for things which she could 
not help; the cook had complained of her, for making so 
much trouble; the children had been more troublesome 
than usual; and, altogether, poor Bertha felt rather dis- 
heartened. She thought, however, of the dear ones at 
home, looked forward to the Sabbath evening which she 
had obtained leave to spend at home, and tried to keep up 
her courage. 

** Bertha ! Bertha!” said the shrill voice of Mrs. Bates, 
the next morning, ‘Get up immediately. You should 
have been at work an hour ago.” It was then five, and 
the lady seemed to forget that Bertha had set up late the 
night before, to sew for her, and that she needed rest after 
the fatigues of yesterday. Indeed she always seemed to 
forget that her servants required rest, as well as herself. 
Bertha, in obedience to the summons, rose and went down 
to her work, which was, this morning, sweeping and clean- 
ing paint; for though Mr. Bates had engaged her only to 
take care of the children, Mrs. Bates found her so useful 
in other things, that she did not hesitate to call upon her 
for every thing. ‘That morning, while Bertha was busily 
at work, befure the children had risen, she heard voices 
under the window of the room where she was, and recog- 
nized one of the speakers to be the cook Bridget, who had: 
found so much fault with her the day before. The voice 
of the other speaker she did not know, but it sounded like 
that of a young girl. 

“I never was so disappointed in my life,” said Bridget. 
“T am quite sure Mrs. Bates would have preferred you, 
but the Squire went and engaged that girl, before we any 
of us, knew anything about it. But never mind, you shalk 
have the piace yet, if 1 can manage it.” 

Bertha’s heart beat more quickly as she heard these 
words, which seemed like a conspiracy against her, and, 
as she saw the girl leave the garden, she recognized her 
to be a niece of the cook’s, who had aspired to the place 
which Bertha now filled. The fears which she had al- 
ready had, that Bridget was doing all in her power to in- 
jure her, were now confirmed. She saw at once that she 
would do all she could to prejudice Mrs. Bates and her 
husband against her ; but what could she do? Nothing, 
but resolve to do right, preserve her own integrity, and 
leave the rest to her Father in heaven, ‘I‘his she resolved 
to do; and we shall see whether honesty or cunning was, 
in the end, the best policy. 

It was about a month after Bertha had come to her new 
home. She had proved a better servant than ever her 
good natured master had anticipated. The children loved 
her dearly, she was so kind, and gentle with them, and 
their father declared-they never behaved so well before. 
Even Mrs. Bates had been obliged to acknowledge that she 
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was a “pretty good sort of a girl.” This eventful morn- 
; , ie 
ing seemed, however, about to destroy all Bertha’s bright 
prospects. The farmer was sitting in his arm chair, read- 
ing a newspaper, when his wife came into the room, and 
abruptly exclaimed, ; 

“J hope now, Squire Bates you will believe me. That 
Bertha Scott, that you are always praising to the skies, 
has, at last, turned out to be athief.” Asthe excited lady 
uttered these words, her husband laid down his paper, and 
said, very quietly, 

“* Why wife, you must be joking. There never was a 
more honest girl living.” tala 

“ A fine joke, to be sure,” rejoined Mrs. Bates indig- 
nantly, ‘to have a dozen of our best silver spoons stolen. 
But it’s just as I expected, and 1 suppose you won’t be- 
lieve your own eyes.” 

“* How do you know that Bertha took them, my dear ;” 
asked the Squire. ‘I should think some one else would 
be suspected before her.” 

“How do I know! Why, last night, I asked her to 
wash the tea things, as I was very busy, and told her where 
to put the spoons, and this morning, when I went to count 
them, I found a dozen missing. She has never been to 
the silver before, and I always keep the key of it myself, 
so that she has had no opportunity, till now, to take them. 
But what proves that it was she, the cook tells me that 
she saw Bertha last evening, as she was going home, and 
she had a basket or something of the kind, hid under her 
shawl.” 

“ Call Bertha and Bridget here, at once. I will have 
this matter settled,” said the farmer, now thoroughly 
roused from his indifference. 

Quite unconscious of the conspiracy against her, Ber- 
tha entered the room, and Bridget, whose flushed face 
showed her excitement, soon followed. She looked at 
poor Bertha with such an expression of hatred and tri- 
umph, that the latter knew, instantly, that something was 
about to be brought forward against her, but, conscious 
of her own innocence, she put up asilent prayer that others 
might be led to see it. 

** Did you go home last evening ?”’ was the first question 
that the farmer asked her. 

“Yessir.” Bertha instantly replied. 

“What did you go for, particularly?” 

“* Mother sent word to me in the afternoon, that little 
Effie was sick, and, as Mrs. Bates said { might have the 
evening to myself, I preferred to spend it with Effie,” was 
the straight forward reply. 

“What was that you had under your shawl, Miss?” 
interrupted Mrs. Bates. ‘* You may as well own it at 
once, for you cannot deceive us long.” 

The crimson blood mounted to Bertha’s temples, as 
she saw that she was suspected of being a thief, and her 
eyes filled with tears. She struggled to repress them, and 
to command her voice as she replied. ‘‘ It was an apron 
which I had been making for Effie, and which I thought 
would please her.” 

** And what have you done with the silver spoons, which 
you took from the closet last evening. I saw you take 
them myself, and wrap them up in the bundle,” interpos- 
ed Bridget. 

Bertha turned a look upon Bridget as she uttered these 
words, so full of scorn and contempt, that even she shrunk 
from meeting her eye. The tears which seemed ready to 
fall, gave place to an expression of indignation, which 
flashed in her eye, as she said, 

* You know that what you say is false. I cannot prove 
it, but I believe that God will punish you, and will sooner 
or later bare witness to the truth of what I have said.” 

As Bertha stood, the picture of innocence itself, it seem- 
ed as if Heaven had, indeed, sent a witness to her truth. 
The door opened, and little Fanny came running in, with 
a small basket in her hand, which all recognized to be 
the cook’s. 

**Qh, see what I have found, behind the apple tree in 
the garden, all covered up in the bushes,” said the de- 
lighted child, ‘I have not opened it, I was in such a 
hurry to show it to you.” 

“ Bring it tome,” said her father ; the child obeyed ; and 
there, wrapped in a silk handkerchief of Bridget’s, were 
the lost spoons. 

That night, Bridget left the town of B. forever, with a 
warning that if she ever returned, she should be lodged in 
the county jail. 

And Bertha, the honest, noble minded Bertha, became 
not only the favorite of her mistress, but the housekeeper 
and directress at the Squires. Nor was this all. Donald 
Scott, by the assistance of Squire Bates, was soon one of 
the most prosperous farmers in the town, and was enabled 
to educate the twins without sending them out to service. 

M. W. D. 
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ORIGINAL, 


LIFE OF WASHINGTON, 


anp History or THE American Revotution.—No. 14. 
1776. Gloomy times—Retaking of Trenton. 


This was an eventful year, not only on account of the 
declaration of Independence, but of the sad reverses ex- 
perienced by the American arms, which had well nigh 
extinguished the hope of sustaining it. But these revers- 
es were necessary, to convince the American Congress 
and people, of the necessity of raising and maintaining a 








well disciplined army ; and perhaps Providence also de- 
signed to humble the pride and self-sufficiency of the na- 
tion. But for the prudence, sagacity, skill and noble firm- 
ness of Washington, these reverses would, in all probabil- 
ity, have rnined the cause of liberty. 

On the 28th of June, Gen. Howe arrived at Sandy 
Hook, from Halifax, and established his head quarters at 
Staten Island, where he awaited reinforcements from 
England. His brother, Lord Howe, arrived towards the 
middle of July. While at sea, he had addressed circular 
letters to the royal Governors, whom he supposed to be 
still exercising their functions, informing them of his au- 
thority as a commissioner, and the proposed terms of re- 
conciliation, These papers were put ashore at Amboy,and 
fell into the hands of Washington, who sent them to Con- 
gress,by whom they were published, ‘ that the people might 
know what they had to expect from the Court of Great 
Britain.” Lord Howe also attempted a correspondence 
with Washington; but as Howe would not give Washing- 
ington his proper title, the latter refused to receive his 
letters. 

Washington employed the time in fortifying the city and 
its vicinity, as well as he was able. When the British 
forces were all arrived, they amounted to more than twen- 
ty-four thousand men. ‘The fleet was numerous and well 
equipped, and military stores were supplied in abundance. 
These forces were regular, well disciplined, and well 
armed troops. To meet them, Washington had about 
twenty thousand men, of whom only about eleven thous- 
and were fit for duty. Many of them were militia, sud- 
denly called from their homes, and the rest were only 
enlisted for a year, and had not the experience and dix 
cipline necessary to meet regular troops. ‘They were 
also divided, occupying different posts over an extent of 
fifteen miles, 

Washington had stationed a body of troops at Breoklyn, 
and fortified the passes on the mountains of Long Island, 
anticipating an attack from that quarter. This attack 
was made on the 27th of August. The passes on the 
roads had not been guarded with the vigilance which 
Washington had directed; and the British took our troops 
almost by surprise; and though the latter fought with 
bravery, and continued the contest for several hours, the 
British gained the day, the Americans losing between 11 
and 1200 men, of whom more than 1,000 were taken 
prisoners, and among them Generals Sterling and Sullivan. 
The number of our men engaged was about 5,000, and 
of the British, 15,000. A heavy rain the next day kept 
the main body of the enemy in their camps, though there 
was some skirmishing. 

Washington thought it hazardous attempting to main- 
tain the post at Brooklyn; and a council of war deter- 
mined immediately to withdraw the troops. This was 
effected on the morning of the 30th, with such secresy, 
that the whole army of 9000 men, with the military stores, 
provisions and artillery, except a few heavy cannon, all 
passed over to New York, before they were discovered by 
the British, though parties were stationed within 600 yards 
of the lines. Providence favored the design ; for, although 
the wind had been very strong against them, it suddenly 
changed about the time they were ready to sail; and about 
2o’clock in the morning, a thick fog, very unusual at this 
season of the year, covered all Long Island, while the air 
was perfectly clear at New York; which hid the move- 
ments of the Americans from their enemies. See Exodus 
xiv: 19, 20. 

This defeat had a most discouraging effect upon the 
American army. The militia went off, in some cases by 
whole regiments ; and their example infected the rest, and 
produced insubordination, Washington wrote to Con- 
gress, giving a distressing view of his condition, and urg- 
ing the necessity of a permanent well disciplined army. 

Expecting that it might be necessary to evacuate New 
York, Washington had previonsly withdrawn nine thous- 
and of his men to King’sbridge; and afier some of his 
forts being driven in by the enemy on the 15th of Sept., 
the rest of the army retreated to Harlaem Heights; 
where Washington entrenched himself, and the enemy 
lay three weeks inactive in the plain below, not choosing 
to try the experiment of an assault. 

Washington had the wisdom not to risk a general en- 
gaygement, without manifest advantage; and he re- 
treated from one post to another, managing to keep the 
enemy at bay without a general engagement. He advised 
the evacuation of Fort Washington, but left it to the dis- 
cretion of Gen. Greene, who commanded, and thought he 
could maintain the post. This fort was attacked Nov. 
16th; and though everywhere defended with great resolu- 
tion, for four or five hours, Col. Magaw was at length 
compelled to surrender the whole garrison prisoners of 
war, The loss was about 50 killed, and 2818 prisoners. 
This was a severe blow, which greatly dispirited the 
American army. 

Gen. Washington now retreated through New Jersey. 
But so many of his army had gone home, that when he 
arrived at Brunswick, he had only 4000 men. He contin- 
ued to retreat, as the enemy advanced, with the greatest 
skill, till on the 8th of December, he crossed the Dela- 
ware, breaking up the roads, destroying the bridges and 
ferry boats. The British were now in possession of the 
whole of New Jersey; and if they had pressed on vigor- 
ously, they might have taken Philadelphia. But they 
waited for the river to freeze over. Meantime, they tried 
every means to induce the people to accept the terms 
of reconciliation offered by the British ministry; and 
many of the tories flocked to their standards, and others, 
panic stricken, made their submission. Rhode Island 




















oe 
also had fallen into the hands of the enemy, and the Brit. 
ish had taken Crown Point, and become masters of Lake 
Ontario. In the retreat of Washington, Gen. Lee mayj. 
fested a reluctuance to obey the orders of the commander. 
in-chief to follow, and was surprised and taken prisoney 
by a party of British and tories; and as he had served jn 
the British army, they refused to exchange him, and treateg 
him as a traitor; and to retaliate, Congress ordered Lieut, 
Campbell, and five Hessian officers, prisoners, to be put in 
close confinement. 
This was the gloomiest period of the war. So grex 
was the panic, that a general despondency pervaded the 
continent. But Washington stood firm. When asked 
what he would do, if Philadelphia should be taken, he re. 
plied, “‘ We will retreat beyond the Susquehanna River, 
and thence, if necessary, to the Alleghany Mountains” 
He continued to address the most urgent letters to Cop. 
gress, till, at length, roused by asense of danger, tha 
body (which had retreated to Baltimore,) conferred upon 
him extraordinary powers, authorising him to raise troops, 
call out the militia, procure supplies, appoint officers, and 
arrest disaffected persons—which shows what unlimited 
confidence was reposed in him by the country, who were 
exceedingly jealous of military power. The commander.in. 
chief now gave himself with the greatest diligence, tore. 
cruiting his army. 

As the British troops had now gone into winter quar 
ters, and seemed to be off their guard, not supposing the 
Americans would dare to attack them, Washington 5 
solved to attempt something that might revive the spirit 
of his little army and the nation. On the night of the 25) 
of Dec., he crossed the river Delaware, with 2,400 men 
and surprised the garrison of Trenton, which was com 
posed of about 1,500 Hessians, and a troop of British ligh 
horse; and about 900 of the former were taken prisoners 
He then recrossed the river tohis camp; but as the Brit 
ish troops and Flessians stationed at Bordentown and yi 
cinity retreated to Princeton, he crossed again, and too 
up his head quarters at Trenton, ‘This victory change 
entirely the face of things, revived the despondency o 
the army and of the people, and greatly facilitated the re 
cruiting ofthe army. 

It was not long, however, before Lord Cornwallis a 
peared in Trenton, though he had been much harrasse 
in his march, by parties sent out by Gen. Washington 
who retired with his army to the high grouhd beyond th 
Assampink, and defended the bridge with artillery, wher 
a sharp canonnade was kept up with the enemy till dusk 
when the firing ceased ; and Gen. Cornwallis, expectin 
re-inforcements, intended to resume the attack int 
morning. But when morning came, the bird had flown 
At twelve o’clock, the camp fires still burning, and me 
kept all night digging trenches, to deceive the enem 
Gen. Washington took up the line of march for Princeton 
where he airived a little after sunrise. Two regiment 
were meton their way to Trenton, one of which was rou 
ed, and the other, together with one left at Princeton, r 
treated towards Brunswick, and thus Washington was le 
master of the place. The loss was considerable on bol 
sides. When Cornwallis discovered that the America 
were gone, he followed after, and entered Princeton ju 
as Washington was leaving it in pursuit of the garrison 
The latter finally marched to Morristown, where he tod 
up his winter quarters. 

The effects of these splendid achievements was wot 
derful. The despondency which had weighed heavi 
upon the minds of the people, was dispelled as by a charm 
and a new animation was infused into the public mind 
When his army was thought to be on the point of ant 
hilation, he commenced and pursued an offensive warfar 
against a victorious army, strong in numbers, and con 
dent in strength, dislodged it from every post it had take 
along the Delaware river, relieved Philadelphia from dan 
ger, and recovered almost the whole of New Jerse 
‘* Achievements so astonishing gained for the America 
comtnander a very great reputation, and were regarde 
with wonder by all nations, as well as by the Americans. 

N. 
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THE OBLIGING SISTER. 
BY DR. MALAN. 
Translated from the French for the Youth’s Companion. 


“Come, my dear Augustus, come sit down here, > 
side me, on this pretty little chair, and I will show J 
some engravings and explain them to you.” 

Thus spoke Adeline to her little brother, Her mot 
had charged her to watch over little Augustus, and ( 
take care of him; and instead of leaving him all alone, ' 
a corner of the room, to amuse himself as he could, § 
had left the embroidery in which she was much interest 
ed, to occupy herself with her little brother. . 

It is sometimes very difficult to be thus obliging; be 
when a child acts as in the presence of God, and out 0 
obedience to Him, he acts very differently from 4 chil 
without piety. 

Adeline would have preferred undoubtedly for her om 
pleasure, to have continued her work quietly on the 2 
she was embroidering ; but she thought that her dear litt 
Augustus would be delighted to come to her and het! 


some stories; for Augustus, like all other children, ™ 
very fond of stories. 











Augustus came; and when he had seated himself b 
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the side of his sister, Adeline cpened the book where the 
tures were, and asked Augustus what he saw. 

? «A large, large, very large boat,’ said Augustus, “ in 
long, very long lake, in which there are some men, some 
porses, asheep, a dog, and one, two, three, four little 
children. What are they doing in the water, my good 

” 

eline related, very simply and patiently, the story of 
ihe Deluge, and Augustus heard it all through, without 
aying a single word; so much was he interested. 

When Adeline had finished, Augustus sighed, saying : 

«Poor Noah! Did he never come out of that great 

sat? And the elephants, the monkeys, the great lions, 

id the little rabbits, what became of them.” 
The next engraving replied to his question. In it ap- 
ared the ark resting upon Mt. Ararat, and Noah with 
jis family, and all the animals, coming out and descend- 
ig towards the plain. 

“That great lady,” said Angustus,.“ with a long dress, 
is Mrs. Noah. Is it not Adeline?” < 

“ Adeline laughed heartily ; and Augustus, surprised, 
xked why she laughed so loudly. 

Adeline. Because Nvah’s wife was not Mrs. Noah. 

Augustus. And why not, my good sister ? 

Adeline. Ido not know. But it seems so funny to say 
Mrs. Noah. 

Augustus asked several questions of that sort, and when 
te had looked at the rest of the engravings, he yawned, 
saying, 

“Mach obliged to you, my good sister.’ 

If Adeline had been impatient, or imperious, she would 
certainly have scolded Augustus, repulsed him, and told 
him to go away and amuse himself; but she refrained from 
is; for, said she to herself, I have perhaps made my 
yories too long, or have shown him too many engravings 
once. 

“Poor brother,” added she then, kindly speaking to 
Augustus, ‘* You have not yet acquired the habit of atten- 
jiu, But it is because you are only a very little boy of 
juryears; and this head, white and round as it is, is 
most empty.” 

Asshe said this, she bestowed two kisses on the fat 
theeks of Augustus, and taking from her trunk a litle box 
ie opened it before the eyes of her brother. 

Augustus. Oh! the beautiful beads, my sister. Here 

uesome red, and blue, and black ones. And these large 
meshow yellow and shining they are. Ah! the litte, 
litle green Ones ; how pretty they are! 
Adeline. Look, little one; here is along, silken thread, 
of which the end is waxed. Let me show you whatto do. 
With this fine pin, you shall take very gently from the 
bx, the beads which please you; you shall put them one 
byone here, in the corner of the box, then pass the silk 
through the little hole in the bead; and thus you can 
imke a pretty necklace. 

Augustus uttered an exclamation of joy, set himself 
about the work, and made his necklace, while Adeline 
as embroidering. 

“Ah! there they are all on the floor,” cried he, weep- 
ing, “They have all fallen! They are all lost! Look, 
my sister! ‘here are none on my thread; they have all 
one off at the other end.” 

“Ah, my little one, it is,my fault; donotery. I for- 
ot to fasten the first bead, and there was nothing to keep 
eothers on. But we will soon find them. Give me 
the brush, and I will collect them all together, then push 
hem with my finger upon this piece of paper. See, here 
they are all of them. Give me your thread. Do you see 
how | fasten the first bead, that the others may not fall? 
lam not afraid now, that they will slip off. Goon with 
our work, dear lithe one; and remember that you 
thould never cry when you do not succeed; but be pa- 
ent,” 
Augustus had finished the necklace when his mother 
mtured. Tle ran to meet her, saying: ‘‘ Look, look, 
mmma, what a beautiful necklace! My sister gave me 
ilthese pretty beads. They all fell on the floor, but 
Adeline found them for me.” 
“You are not then tired, my dear Augustus?” asked 
lis mother, caressing him. 

“Oh, no, no, good mamma,” replied the child, ap- 
Poaching his sister, and taking her by the hand. ‘‘Ad- 
tine has been so kind, so obliging! She has shown me 
pictures, and told me stories; and then she taught me 
how to make my necklace. She has been, I assure you, 
‘very good sister, so I wish to embrace her.” 

“I will embrace you also, dear Adeline,” said the moth- 
&; “and f will thank you for the pleasure which your 
tligingness makes me feel. May our good God be prais- 
td, Itis He, my dear daughter, who has given you this 
btience, and this self-denial. You have left an occupa- 
lon which pleased yon, my child, to fulfil a duty. Well! 
lod himself will confide great things to you, since you 
ve been thus faithful in litle things.” 
Adeline was much more gratified with the approbation 
Ther mother than she would have been if she had left 
Ugustus alone and finished her embroidery. 
Augustus also, the next day, when Isaline, his little 
‘ser, two years and a half old, threw down a beautiful 
ttle of wooden blocks which he had built, did not grow 
gry. “ Yesterday,” said he, ‘ Adeline made my neck- 
in again, without scolding; so I must not scold Is- 

e. 
Upon this, he rebuilt his castle. The obligingness of 
deline, soon became therefore, a aseful lesson for Au- 
Mstus, It also promoted his happiness, and that of their 
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Natural ‘History. 








THE HORSE. 


The following interesting anecdote shows uncommon 

sagacity and affection in the horse. The animal not only 

saw the dangerous situation of his master, but was willing 

to put his own life in danger to save it. 

A young gentleman in the State of Ohio, who was rid- 

ing on a noble horse, came to a river which was so deep, 

and the stream run so fast, that he did not dare to swim 

him across it. He therefore went to a place where a 

tall tree had fallen across the river, so that its roots lay 

on the one side, and its topon the other, Here he thought 

he could cross by walking carefully along on the body of 
the tree, and, at the same time, by holding the bridle in 

his hands, could help his horse to swim over by his side. 

Having mounted on the tree, the horse took the water and 

swam along by the gentleman’s help, until they came to 
the middle of the river, where the water was most rapid. 

Here he found that the force of the stream was such that 
his horse could no longer keep by his side, but was swept 
downwards by the rapidity of the current. Being very 
anxious, however, to, get his horse across, and probably 
somewhat frightened at his own situation, he held on to 
the bridle until it was forced out of his hand, and at the 
same moment, he was himself drawn into the river. The 
man caught hold of a tree near the place where he fell in, 
but the horse swam on shore. The man was now in the 
utmost danger of drowning. - Being in the middle of a rap- 
id stream, he found he could neither reach the tree from 
whence he had fallen, nor could he with any hope of suc- 
cess, attempt to swim to the shore. As for help from any 
human creature, he could not expect it, since he was ten 
miles from any house, and his strength began to fail him, 
in consequeuce of his exertions to keep his place, and 
prevent being swept away. He therefore saw no hope of 
relief from any quarter, but thcught he must, ina few 
moments more, be buried in a watery grave. But the 
faithful and sagacious horse did not forget his master in 
this moment of danger, nor did he forsake him as a less 
kind friend would have done, to seek his own safety. He 
saw his master’s dangerous situation, and boldly plunged 
again into the stream, swam to the place where he was, 
and having stopped quietly by his side, until he had fairly 
got upon his back, he then swam to the shore, and landed 
him in safety. [Comstock’s Natural History. 








Benevolence. 


PUNISHMENT OF CHILDREN IN ENGLAND. 

We find by the 22d Report of the Boston Prison Discipline 
Society, that the Secretary, (Rev. Louis Dwight,) visited a num- 
ber of Prisons in England and Scotland, in the summer of 1846. 
In his inquiries on that occasion, the cases of several young 
children were brought to light, which we think will interest our 
readers, as showing the severity and cruelty of the laws of Eng- 
land, and we will make a few extracts :— 


John Nicholls, whom the Secretary saw in Milbank 
Prison, on the Thames, about one mile south of the Houses 
of Parliament, August 5, 1846, was 6 1-2 years old. He 
had been in Prison a month. He came for taking some 
money—a shilling and a half-penny. He said, “ ‘The 
master took it away from ‘me. ‘There was another boy 
with me, and he knocked me down, and got a part of the 
money. His name was George Sinclair.” This boy told 
him to get it. He was 12 years old. Nicholls says he 
was never in Prison before; never, in his life. He has 
lived in Birmingham, but was never in Prison before. 
He has been in the station, in the Warwick Jail, and then 
he came here, and is six years old and a half. He says 
he can read A, B,C. His mother learnt him to read, 
and he attended the Sabbath School. His father and 
mother live at No. 2 Brickle street, Birmingham. He went 
to school in Birmingham. 


hour, and saw other boys. Soon returned, and found this 
boy, of 6 years old, alone in his cell, crying aloud, be- 
cause the men and the other boy had gone out, and he 
was left alone. He said he wished to go down in the 
yard. 

He was a beautiful boy. Felt a strong inclination to 
take him from Prison, and see what could be made of him. 

His case was noticed afterwards, in a paper delivered 
in before the Lord’s committee, Lord Brougham in the 
chair, as fullows:—John Nicholls; age, 7 years; crime, 
stealing money; sentence, 7 years; tried 12th of June, 
1846, at Warwick; remarks of the judge, none; wheth- 
er before convicted, not known; time supposed to have 
ived upon crime, not known; character of parents, bad ; 
connections, bad; chaplain’s remarks, none; sent to 
House of Correction, Warwick, 19th of January, 1847, 
under the provisions ofa conditional pardon. Second Re- 
port page 235. 

D. R., aged 8 years, was presented as follows, as a pris- 
oner in the Milbank Prison, under sentence of transpor- 
tation, tothe Lord’s committee. His crime according to 
the paper delivered in by the governor of the Prison, J. 
R. Groves, was stealiug 9 pence in copper. His sentence 
was 7 years transportation, according to the same testi- 
mony. He was tried at Preston, England, on the 21st 
of October, 1846. The remarks made by the judge, at 





Ntents, when they found that they had so good a daughter. 





his trial, were, that he must be separated from his parents 





At this period of our interview, left this boy for half an 


andconnections. It was not known whether he had been 

before convicted. He was supposed to have lived by 

crime from the moment that he was capable of commit- 

ting it. The character of his parents was that of thieves 

and vagabonds. The father tramps about the country; an 

elder brother has been transported; another brother, 12 

years old, had been 8 times in Prison. The chaplain’s 

remarks upon this boy while in Prison were, that the hab- 

its and society in which this poor child has lived, render 

it almost impossible to develop, in his short stay here, any 
good tendency in his feelings or disposition. ‘The prison- 
er was not supposed to be more than six years old, from 
his appearance, and was rejected, by order of the Secreta- 
ry of State, as unfit to be received. 2d Report, page 235. 
The Duke of Richmond, in the same debate before 
the British Parliament, said, 

“They took a child, perhaps not 9 years of age, who 
had never received any education, who had perhaps been 
sent out by his unnatural parents to commit the offence 
for which he was taken up. They sent him to Prison, 
where he remained probably 6 weeks or 2 months. They 
then empanelled a grand jury; and perhaps the offence for 
which he was committed, was stealing a piece of coal, 
worth Id. or 2d. The child was convicted; they stamp- 
ed on the brow of that infant the word ‘ Feon ;’ and from 
that moment, ahat felon must become worse and worse 
every day of his life.” 





PRINCE ALBERT AND THE DEACON. 


A NEW WAY TO RAISE MISSIONARY FUNDS. 


T know a farmer in Norfolk, a very small farmer, rather 

to be called a ploughman, but he had some mechanical 

ingenuity, and he invented 2 considerable improvement 

on the ordinary plough. Having done this, he thought 

he should like to get introduced to Prince Albert, that he 

might have permission to use his name, His landlord got 

him the necessary introduction, and he went to the palace 

with the model of the plough. The introduction being 

sent in, it was received, and he was told that he must 
wait a little. The good man, a deacon of a Baptist Church, 
thus found himself in the precincts of the royal palace, 
and he knew how to behave himself, for the Christianity 
of which he was pre-eminently subject, taught him how to 
behave inthe palace of princes. Some two or three days 
intervened, and, at last, he went to see His Higness with 
the plough. There were two or three models with which 
His Royal Highness was pleased, and it was called the 
Albert Plough. After this was over, he drew out his 
pocket-book and said: ‘* Please your Royal Highness, I 
sometimes write a little poetry. When Her Majesty came 
of age, I wrote a little about that; when Her Majesty was 
crowned, [ wrote a little about that; when Her Majesty 
was married, I wrote alittle aboutthat. I have had them 
all copied out, if you would please to give them to Her 
Majesty.” With great kindness, characteristic of good 
nature, the poetry was accepted just in the same spirit in 
which it was presented. I will not answer for the versifi- 
cation, but I know that it was thoroughly steeped with 
evangelical sentiments—right evangelical loyalty. The 
good man came home rather important, not improperly so, 
especially for the town where he lived. He had not been 
home more than a few days, before there came by the old 
Telegraph coach, a large parcel with the royal arms. 
The porter wondered, and the landlord wondered that 
Dea. John Smith should have such a parcel as that; but 
there it was, and when it was opened, there was a copy of 
** Bagster’s Comprehensive Bible,” sent down by Her 
Majesty herself as a token of approval of the poetry of 
John Smith. This set him up. He and his wife looked 
at it, and they knew not how to contain themselves, in- 
ferring that there was in that incident an intimation of 
what is going on in certain quarters, in which we may all 
rejoice. In Cwsar’s household,there were those who served 
the Lord; and I hope we have something like it in our 
own palace. That, however, is not the end of the inge- 
nuity. It occurred in the year of the Baptist Jubilee, 
and when they were about building a Sunday School con- 
nected with the Church of which he was a deacon, they 
were musing upon it, and he said to his wife, ‘“‘ if we could 
get Prince Albert’s name, we could show the Bible for a 
shilling, and give something to the Missionary Jubilee 
Fund, and we might give something to the Sunday School. 
He wrote a letter to. ask if His Royal Highness would 
please to put his name in the Bible, for it was the year of 
the Missionary Jubilee, and he should like it. There came 
back a letter to say that if he would send the Bible, it 
should be done forthwith. ‘ No,’’ he said, “ [ shall not 
send it, I will go.” So to London he came, found that 
the Royal Family were at Windsor, whither he followed 
them, and the old porter bade him welcome. He could 
not see the Prince for a day or two, but more than once 
he bowed his knee in domestic worship under the roof of 
Her Majesty. By and by he was told that the Prince 
would see him, and he went in with the Bible in his hand. 

The Prince put his name in it, and he then said, “‘ Do 
you think Her Majesty would put her name in it?” That 

is what I call downright ingenuity—that, a liberal mind 

devising liberal things —that is a heart in the right place, 

and having its eye upon the right object. With the most 

perfect readiness, for which I to my dying day will honor 

him, His Royal Highness said, “I will ask.” He took 

the Bible, brought it back with her Majesty’s signature, 

and gave it to John Smith, who returned home and asked 

his neighbors to come and look at the Bible on one condi- 
tion, namely, that they should pay a shilling each, and out 




















of that he raised from £40 to £50 for the purpose to which 
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I have referred. I say, God speed the ploughman, and 
God save the Queen! and let us “go and do like- 
wise.” [Rev. W. Breck, at the London Missionary So- 
ciety’s Anniversary. 











Editorial. 


RAIN Y DAMS. 


One morning James awoke, and heard the rain beating heavi- 
ly upon the roof underneath which he slept. It was to him a 
pleasant sound, for it foretold a holiday from labor. Young as 
he was, ond he was only twelve years old, he was obliged to la- 
bor every day with his father.and the hired man. When there 
came arainy day, if there was nothing to do in the barn, there 
was a cessation of toil till the sun came out again. James had 
very little time for play. He was seldom in company with other 
boys. He used to think sometimes that he had a hard time of 
it, but he never made any complaints. 

One morning, as I said above, he awoke and heard the pat- 
tering rain. He lay still and enjoyed the sound fur nearly half 
anhour. No voice called him to rise, as would have been the 
case had it beena clear day. Suddenly a thought seemed to 
strike him, and he arose and dressed himself, and went below. 

“ Where is father ?” said he. 

“In the garden,” replied his sister. 

Sure enough, he was inthe garden, weeding the beet-beds 
in the midst of the rain. He thought the garden was of little 
consequence compared with his farm. When the weather was 
good, he never entered the garden; but when it rained, so that 
he could not work in his fields, he would work in the garden. 
His wife used to say, that if a rainy day did not come now and 
then, the garden would never be weeded. The reader will 
naturally be inclined to ask, why he could not work in the rain 
in the field, as well as inhis garden? I must refer you to him 
for an answer. He did not use to work all day in the rain. 
When his clothes were thoroughly wet through, he would come 
into the house, and without changing his clothes, sit by the fire 
place, until they were dry, when (if he did net happen to fall 
asleep) he would go out and wet them again. 

* Father,” said James, “ it is too wet to work out of doors to- 
day ; is there anything to do under cover?” 

* No, I do not know as there is.” 

“Well,then, Benjamin and I may go a fishing, may we not?” 

“T do not care where you go.” ; 

Soon after breakfast, they started for astream about two miles 
distant. It came from quite a mountain, and they followed it 
some three miles to near its source, before they began to fish. 
They thought it best tu fish down the stream. ‘The rain fell fast 
all day, and they kept on fishing with the utmost perseverance, 
until it grew dark, Then they came home with about fifty small 
trout—scarcely enough fur breakfast the next morning. 

James was very much fatigued, so much so, that he did not 
fall asleep fur some time after he went to. bed. He thought over 
the events of the day. He asked himself if he had been wise in 
expending so much strength, in secuiing a few little fishes. 
He certainly did not need the exercise, fur he had enough of 
that when the weather was fine. He came to the conclusion, 
that it would have been much better if he had spent the day in 
reading. 

The next morning he arose so stiff and sore, that he was con- 
firmed in his purpose, formed the night before, of spending the 
next rainy day in reading. 

The next rainy day, James arose early, and set down tothe 
perusal of Rollin’s Ancient History, which he had procured 
against arainy day. He read all day, and nearly finished the 
first voluine. He found that he enjoyed himself far more than 
if he had spent the day in fishing, or in any other sport. He 
persevered in his laudable purpose of spending his leisure mo- 
ments in reading, instead of play. He thus became a very in- 
telligent man, and was elevated by his fellow citizens to several 
very important posts of trust and honor. Spend your leisure 
hours in reading, instead of sport. ‘ie 














Dariety. 





ON THE DEATH OF AN INFANT. 

Our dear Francis was a lovely child; his little body beauti- 
fully shaped; and the openings of his infant mind were de- 
lightful to us as the blossoms in spring. His smiles had often 
filled our parental hearts with joy; and eight months acquaint- 
ance had uuited our affections clusely to him. At this ume a 
friend called at our house—a friend whom we had long trusted 
and always found most affectionate and faithful; bis name is 
Jesus—a name that must always be “as ointwwent poured out.” 
He saw that we were unable to provide for our infant charge; 
and so without asking our leave, he took it away with him, 
knowing that when we became acquainted with his reasons and 
motives, we should rather rejoice than repine. But mark his 
tenderness! At the same time he took our sweet darling to him- 
self, he left behind. him for our comfurt and perusal, an account 
of what he had done, with his motives and reasons expressed ina 
manner calculated at once to calm, compose and satisfy our 
minds. In that he assured us, that all he had done he had done 
in love, that he would provide for our darling above, all that we 
could ask or think ; thatthe babe should lie in his bosom, and 
lack nothing; that he should not have a want unsupplied or wish 
ungratified; that he never should be out of his sight, or feel pain 
and sorrow more. At the same time he assured us of his abil- 
ity to perform all he had promised; and added that in that time 
he would come again and teke us too, that we and our sweet 
babe might be happy together, fureverandever! What can we 
say in answer, but “be it unto us according to thy word?” 


NEVER PLUCK A FLOWER IN MOUNT AUBURN. 


A few days since as we were passing through the “city of 
the dead,” Mount Auburn, we noticed a beautiful litle girl of 
some six or seven suinmers, clinging to her father’s hand, weep- 
ing bitterly, Asshe came near us, she looked up to the face of 
her parent, and exclaimed, “ Father, who could have been so 
wicked as to have broken off my mother’s rose.” As the gen- 
tleman passed us we recognized an old acquaintance. It ap- 
pears that some two or three weeks before the loved wife and af- 
fectionate mother, took her departure to the spirit land, a friend 
presented her with a beautiful rose bush, The little one would 
sit by her side, and while she would talk to her of her coming 
dissulution, which she felt was near, she would say, * Lizzie, 
befure that little bud comes out in full flower, I shall be num- 
bered with the dead.” It was so. She was buried in her own 
loved spot in Mount Auburn, and the little daughter with her 
own fairy fingers transplanted the rose bush at the head of the 
mother’s grave. The flower bloomed, but some sacriligious 
hand tore it from the stem, and when the little one came out to 
visit the grave of her beloved and lost mother, the favorite rose, 
every leaf of which was more precious to her than Peruvian mines, 
was taken away. As we tovk the little one in our arms, and 
kissed away those pearly tears, we mentally exclaimed, “ God 
bless the child, she appears too pure for earth.” We close this 
article as we commenced: Never pluck a flower in Mount Au- 
burn. Times. 
————— 


A MYSTERIOUS HEARER. 


A clergyman in the county of Tyrone, had, for some weeks, 
observed a little ragged boy come every Sunday, and place him- 
self in the centre of the aisle, directly opposite the pulpit, where 
he seemed excevdingly attentive tu the service. He was desir- 
ous of knowing who the child was, and fur this purpose hasten- 
ed out, after the sermon, several times, but never could see him, 
ashe vanished the moment service was over, and no one knew 
whence he came, or anything about him. At length the boy 
was missed from his usual situation in the Church, for some 
weeks, At this time aman called on the minister, and told him 
a person very ill was desirous of seeing him; but added, “I am 
really ashamed to ask you to goso far; but itis a child of mine, 
and he refuses to have any one but you; he is altogether an ex- 
traordinary boy. and talks a great deal about things that[ do not 
understand.” The clergyman promised to go, and went, though 
the rain poured down in torrents, and he had six miles of rugged 
mountain country to pass. On arriving where he was directed, 
he saw a most wretched cabin indeed, and the man he had seen 
in the morning was waiting at the door. He was shown in, and 
found the inside of the hovel as miserable as the outside. Ina 
corner, ona little straw, he beheld a person stretched out, whom 
he recognized as the little boy who had so regularly attended his 
Church. As he approached the wretched bed, the child raised 
himself up, and stretching forth his arins, said, * His own right 
hand hath gotten him the victory,’—Psa. 98: l—and immedi- 
ately expired! 

—_——_>—_ 


EMPLOYMENT BETTER THAN SCOLDING. 


Great unkindness and injustice is often done to little children, 
by treating them as mischievous, and scolding them for being 
troublesome—when the truth is, the little creatures are either 
weary fur want of employment, or else the love of knowledge, 
or curiosity has induced them to examine the inside of something 
they ought not tohave meddied with. Find them something to 
occupy them—work such as they can do, or innocent amuse- 
ment—and they will not trouble you with mischievousness. 

It has been said, the mind of a child is as active as that of a 
statesman. This must be acknowledged, since it is admitted 
that a child learns more the first two years of its life, than in any 
six subsequent ones. And only think what the little creatures 
have toacquire. They have also to learn a language—and one 
might almost say two, if we take into account the unintelligible 
jargon that some use when talking to infant children. Then 
they have to learn the use of everything around them, and the 
various characters of the persons they meet with, 

A father tell us, while he was working in his garden, his little 
son was very desirous to help him; the hoe, shovel and rake 
were each in turn put into requisition, and, as might have been 
expected, he did more harm than good; and the father was 
under the necessity of arresting him several times, by saying : 
* Little boy, you must not do that ; you must not doso.” At length 
the little fellow said : * Well, what may I do” 


[Christian Treasury. 
a 


WHO WILL BE A MISSIONARY. 


A little boy who attended a missionary meeting in Paris, was 
very deeply affected by what he heard about the condition of 
heathen children. His mother was a poor widow, and he was a 
great comfort to her. She loved the Bible, and had taught him 
to love it too, The next morning after the meeting, this little 
boy collected together all the money he had in the world, (only 
thirty-six sous,) and took it to the minister, saying, “ I hope, sir, 
the people will soon be converted to God.” The minister 
told him there was a great deal to be done, and he feared it would 
be a long time before the work would be finished. “I hope, sir, 
it wilt be finished before [ ama man.” The minister expressed 
his fear that it would not. “ Well, sir,” said the boy, “I prayed 
to God, when I went home from the Missionary meeting last 
night, that if it was not done before I grew up, he would make 
me a missionary, and permit me to be useful in this way.” 

Does not some little boy who reads this short story, desire to 
be a missionary, if the work is not finished before he grows up to 


be aman ? [Dayspring. 
es 


HOW TO PUNISH THOSE WHO INJURE YOU. 


A worthy old colored woman in the city of New York, was 
one day walking along the street, quietly smoking her pipe. A 
jovial sailor, rendered a little mischievous by liquor, came saw- 
ing down, and when opposite the old woman, saucily pushed her 
aside, and with a pass of his hand knocked the pipe out of her 
mouth. He then halted to hear her fret at his trick, and enjoy a 
laugh at her expense. But what was his astonishment, when 
she meekly picked up the pieces of her broken pipe, without the 
least resentment in her manner, and giving him a dignified look 
of ningled surrow, kindness, and pity, said, “God forgive you, 
my son, asI do!’ It touched a tender chord in the heart of the 
rudetar. He felt condemned, ashamed and repentant. The 
tear started in his eye, he must make reparation. He heartily 
confessed his error, and thrusting both hands into his full pock- 
ets of change, forced the contents upon her, exclaiming, “God 
bless you, kind mother, I’ll never do so again!” 





———===_= 


“TRAIN UP A CHILD.” &. 


We do not know when we have felt the trath contained ; 
the sentiment of the above proverb more distinctly than jn lis 
tening to the conversation of a gentleman a few evenings Since. 
who related several anecdotes of the great men of our country 
Among others, he mentioned that the late Juhn Quincy Adams 
stated to his minister a few months before his decease, that he 
had never failed, before going to sleep, of repeating the litii. 
prayer taught him by his mother in infancy : 
“ Now I lay me down to sleep, 

I pray the Lord my soul to keep; 
If] should die before I wake, 

I pray the Lord my soul to take.” 

—_—~——— 


THE IRISH WIFE. 


That was a beautiful idea of the wife of an Trish schoolmaste, 
who, while poor himself, had given gratuitous instructions to hig 
poor scholars, but when he increased in worldly good he be an 
to think that he could not give his services for nothing : “Jame 
don’t say the like o’ that,” said the gentle-hearted woman, « don't 
—a poor scholar never comes into the house that I don’t feel a 
if he brought fresh air from heaven with him. I never migs the 
bite I give them; my heart warms at the soft homely sound of 
their bare feet on the floor, and the door almost opens of itself 
tv let them in!” 
——_—~>—— 


DEPEND ON YOURSELF! 


Most young men consider it a great misfortune to be bem 
poor, or not to have capital enough to establish themselves a 
their outset in life, in a good business. This is a mistaken no. 
tion. Sw far from poverty being a misfortune to them, if we may 
judge from what we every day behold, it is really a blessing ; 
the chance is more than ten to one against him who starts with 
plenty of money. Let any one look back twenty years and gee 
who began business at that time with abundant means, and trace 
them down to the present day ; how many of these now boast o 
worth and standing! On the contrary, how many have become 
poor, lost their places in society, and are passed by their own 
boon companions with a look which plainly says, 1 know you 
not! 

a 
WISE SAYINGS. 

When we go out of the way of our duty, we put ourselves from 

under God’s protection. 


It concerns us to hasten out of our natural state, lest death 
surprise us in it. y 














jPoetrp. 

LITTLE THINGS. 
A little lake admits the surge 
That may the ship in ruin merge; 
The foliage by vast woods disclosed, 
Of single leaves is al! composed ; 
The mighty deep by drops is fed, 
The world itself of atoms bred. 


And in our human scene of things 

How much from seeming trifles springs! 
A turn, a tone, nay, e’en a look, 

A casual passage in a book, 

Awakes in minds of certain moed 

A world of evil, or of good. 


Tf anything, or said, or writ, 

Would wound thy neighbor, that omit: 
If anything would joy create, 

Fail nut to do it ere too late: 

To spare another’s heart a groan, 

Will fill with purest peace thine own. 


A little sum on others spent, 

A word of kind encouragement, 

What bliss ’twill give! or one harsh word 
W hat bitter misery hath stirred ! 

Then let us think more than we know, 
We wield each other’s joy or wo. 


THE PLAYTHINGS., 


CHILD. 

Oh, mother, here’s the very top 
That brother used to spin; 

The vase with seeds I’ve seen him drop 
To call our robin in: 

The.line that held his pretty kite, 
His bow, his cup and bail, 

The slate on which he learned to write, 
The feather, cap and all, 


MOTHER. 

My dear, I’d put the things away, 
Just where they were before ; 

Go, Lydia, take him out to play, 
And shut the closet door. 

Sweet innocent! he little thinks 
The slightest thought expressed 
Of him that’s gone, how deep it sinks 
Within a mother’s breast. 

SEE 


MOUNT AUBURN CEMETERY. 
BY WM. B, TAPPAN. 


Mount Auburn, as a miser, gathers wealth 

From the world’s heap not artfully, by stealth, 

But shamelessly and open. Sits he now 

Alone in winter’s drapery, his brow 

Circled by solemn trees ; and contemplates 

His gains, and those to come with which the Fates 
Shall swell his hoard, already rich with store, 
Weknew not how to part with. Yet one more 

Is added. Moral excellence and wit, 

Talents not idly hid, worth that would sit 

Gracefully on a king, the crown adorning,— : 
These have been stolen, this violence hath our mourning, 
Yet, Plunderer! there’s hidden in thy womb 

Nought but the casket, which at trump of doom, 
Thou—saith the oracle of God—shalt render. 





The jewel lodged above! who'll tel: its splendor 2” 
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